THE THIRD  REPUBLIC

underlying reality "beneath the stereotyped; these were the impressionists
~ Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissaro. Helped by scientific research in the
components of light and in pure tones, hut above all led on by their own
genius, they produced canvases more brilliant, more luminous, and more
beautiful than those of the traditional painters, then lording it over the
academies and the exhibition halls (Bouguereau, Carolus Duran, Bonnat).
Manet and Degas, although differing greatly from the impressionists,
like them breathed new life into French painting. Ce"zanne was the
first master of those who, weary of the breakdown of form, were by con-
trast to return to pictures solidly built and architecturally designed.
Seurat, whose use of stippling was merely a technical device, was himself
a great devotee of structure. Under the Third Republic, French painters
made France the world centre of their art; all the world's museums
wrangled to obtain the canvases of her masters, long neglected in their
own country. At the same time, Faure, Debussy, Ravel, Dukas and
Duparc thrust to the fore anew school of French music, at once traditional
in its taste for measure and original in its style of composition and its
harmonies. Finally, in the sciences, Berthelot, Pasteur, Henri Poincare*,
Hadamard and Painleve" had built for their country the world over a
position equalling that which it held in the arts, while Becquerel and
Pierre and Marie Curie were already beginning the great discoveries of
the atomic era.

Thus the France of 1914 had no reason to be envious of Louis XIV s
France, or of the France of the Renaissance; never had the country had
greater renown or a more justifiable prestige; it even seemed to be
acquiring, once the Dreyfus Case was over, that stability which it had so
long lacked. Accepted by all save the litde Action Frangmse group, repub-
lican institutions were achieving legitimacy. And yet this land, so seem-
ingly prosperous, dwelt on the edge of an abyss. Few Frenchmen
suspected it; ever since 1870, they had been aware of the existence of a
German peril, but they had not adequately appraised the revolutionary
population changes which had come about in Europe during the nine-
teenth century. Between 1800 and 1914 England had quintupled her
population; Germany and Italy had tripled theirs; despite intensive im-
migration, the French population had not even doubled. France con-
tained only about one-tenth of the people of Europe, whereas she had been
drawn by her memories, by her traditions and by her will to survive into
assuming a full half of Europe's responsibilities. The load was too heavy
and the danger was appalling.
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